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ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Mr.  Chairman, 

1  ought  perhaps  to  apologise  for  attempting  to 
bring  before  you  and  the  public  a  subject  of  such 
vast  importance,  as  that  of  Physical  Education, 
which  might  have  been  treated  so  much  better 
had  it  been  left  to  abler  hands. 

The  only  apology  1  can  make  for  laying  before 
the  public  the  information  I  have  acquired,  by  my 
own  experience,  in  the  business  of  education,  aided 
by  the  suggestions  of  able  men,  and  supported  by 
the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  age  is, 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  can  never  be  too 
often  called  to  the  importance  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, leaving  it  afterwards  to  the  discretion  of 
every  individual  to  judge  for  himself. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Physical  Education 
has  been  greatly  neglected,  or  rather  almost  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
almost  exclusive  attention  given  by  parents  to 
the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  their  children. 
The  first  thought  of  those  in  easy  circumstances, 
is  to  give  their  children  a  polished  education,  in 
order  that  they  may  exhibit  in  private  or  in  public 
the  refinement  of  manners  becoming  their  rank 
in  society.  This  is  certainly  what  genteel  society 
has  a  right  to  expect.  But  what  must  be  the  dis- 
appointment and  regret  of  parents  to  find,  after 
they  have  imparted  to  their  children  all  those  accom- 
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plishments,  that  they  have  overlooked  an  essential 
portion  of  education,  I  mean  the  physical.  What 
can  avail  an  edifice  which  stands  on  a  bad  founda- 
tion? If  it  falls,  all  is  lost !  It  only  remains  for 
those  parents  to  deplore  their  loss,  and  to  perceive, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  fault  they  have  committed 
through  ignorance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
towards  the  objects  of  their  dearest  affections. 
Many  of  my  hearers,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  seen 
young  men  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  who 
had  spent  their  early  years  in  diligent  studies,  to 
adorn  their  minds  and  make  themselves  useful 
members  of  society,  or  more  frequently  to  shine 
in  brilliant  circles.  Within  the  last  few  months 
spent  in  pursuit  of  my  studies  in  Dublin,  a  most 
deplorable  fact,  in  support  of  this  position,  came 
to  my  knowledge.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Meade,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  that 
City,  who,  by  unremitting  exertions  in  his 
studies,  aided  by  extraordinary  natural  talents, 
had  lately  obtained  very  high  honours,  which 
led  to  the  procuring  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
a  handsome  living  in  the  church,  to  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  ornament,  was 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
a  total  neglect  of  the  exercise  which  his  frame 
required,  in  order  to  bear  the  extraordinary 
excitement  of  his  mind. 

The  celebrated  Johnson,  of  London,  says  "  I  can- 
not too  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  parents 
the  necessity  of  Gymnastic  Exercises.  Those,  who 
from  false  or  fashionable  ideas,  neglect  to  give  their 
children  the  physical  advantages  which  result  from 
the  education  of  the  corporeal  powers,  are  answer- 
able for  more  than  half  the  bodily  ills  which  befal 


their  offspring  in  after  life,  and  if  they  recollect 
that  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  mainly  dependent 
on  the  health  of  the  body,  they  may  probably 
perceive  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  advan- 
tages of  Gymnastics." 

I  might  have  extended  my  remarks  to  infants, 
but  by  doing  so,  1  should  probably  have  incurred 
the  censure  of  mothers,  for  meddling  with  that 
which  is  specially  their  concern.  1  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  speaking  of  the  treatment 
proper  for  individuals  placed  under  the  care  of 
guardians  and  tutors.    Between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen,  or  thereabouts,  boys  and  girls  are  apt 
to  grow  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  particularly  at  that 
period  that  great  vigilance  is  required.    A  young 
man,  who  has  a  propensity  to  grow  fast,  ought  not 
to  be  kept  confined  for  any  long  period  of  time; 
he  will  require  double  the  quantity  of  exercise 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  another ;  his  pale 
face  and  delicate  complexion  are  indices  of  his 
weakness  ;  pure  air  is  to  him  indispensable,  exer- 
cise will  give  strength  to  the  muscles,  and  pure 
air  rectify  and  nourish  the  blood,  for  when  the 
body  is  in  activity  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
becomes  increased,  thus  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  blood  will  keep  the  young  man  in  perfect 
health,  because  it  has  the  most  direct  and  material 
influence  on  the  state  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  he  will  be  guarded  against  diseases,  such  as 
debility,  deformity,  and  curvature  of  the  spine, 
&c,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak. 

Before  I  treat  of  exercises,  and  how  they  ought 
to  be  applied,  1  shall  advert  to  the  mode  of 
dress.  A  young  lad,  of  a  strong  constitution,  will 
require  a  much  lighter  dress  than  a  delicate  one, 
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and  for  this  reason :  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  former  being  very  quick,  owing  to  his  fond- 
ness for  exercise  and  amusement,  the  natural  heat 
will  constantly  be  kept  up,  and  the  sensation  of 
cold  will  be  seldom  experienced  ;  while  the  latter 
will  always  be  shivering,  and  will  consequently 
require  warmer  clothing  to  supply  the  want  of 
natural  warmth.  I  would  not,  however,  kill  him 
with  tenderness,  as  many  do,  by  burying  him  with 
warm  clothing;  he  should  have  just  enough  to 
guard  him  against  the  severity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  I  would  recommend  exercise  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  natural  warmth,  a  practice  far  preferable 
to  that  of  keeping  him  in  over-heated  apartments, 
from  which  no  good  can  result,  nor  would  I 
accustom  young  people  to  sleep  in  too  warm  beds, 
especially  feather  beds,  for  the  health  has  often 
been  impaired  by  perspiration  at  night  when  not 
required  ;  and  moreover,  a  feather  bed  is  too  apt 
to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
guarantee  I  have  for  the  correctness  of  this  remark 
is  my  own  experience  in  my  education,  and  tlie 
observations  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
in  several  Establishments  for  Instruction. 

I  was  early  sent  to  the  Colleges  of  Evian  and  St. 
Maurice,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Most  people  are  aware  that  the  winter  is  there  gene- 
rally very  severe  ;  during  that  season  there  was  but 
one  tire  in  a  hall  capable  of  containing  about  300 
pupils,  the  bedrooms  were  never  warmed,  we  were 
consequently  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  exer- 
cise, in  order  to  resist  the  cold;  for  we  were  not 
even  allowed  to  go  near  any  place  where  we  might 
procure  a  handful  of  fire,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
use  so  homely  a  term.    The  consequence  was  that 
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we  gradually  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  priva- 
tion, and  never  felt  cold,  for  the  warmth  resulting 
from  exercise  (as  I  have  already  observed),  is  far 
preferable  and  more  salutary  than  the  heat  of  a 
fire,  which  makes  us  more  liable  to  catch  cold  as 
soon  as  we  go  from  it.  Our  beds  were  simply 
straw  mattresses,  perhaps  not  so  comfortable,  but 
much  more  wholesome.  I  may  further  remark, 
that  during  a  period  of  ten  years  spent  in  these 
colleges,  I  recollect  but  one  instance  of  a  medical 
man  being  called  in  to  attend  on  any  of  the  pupils. 

The  dress  of  a  lad  who  is  growing  ought  to  be  as 
wide  or  loose  as  never  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the 
body  compressed  ;  should  it  be  tight,  his  health  will 
soon  be  impaired  by  it,  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  ought  to  be  as  free  as  possible,  is 
thereby  impeded  ;  and  moreover  he  is  unable  to 
take  exercise  with  the  requisite  degree  of  freedom. 
It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  for  young  men,  as  well 
as  those  more  advanced  in  age,  to  imagine  that  by 
wearing  belts  they  benefit  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied  ;  the  result  is  directly  the  opposite,  for 
the  effect  of  belts  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  spine,  and 
abdomen,  the  functions  of  which  are  among 
the  most  important  in  the  human  frame.  They 
want  to  improve  the  work  of  nature  by  shewing 
a  small  waist,  whereas,  if  they  really  knew  the 
beauty  of  it,  they  would  leave  it  alone,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  natural  means  we  have  for  strensth- 
ening  these  parts  by  exercises,  calculated  to  improve 
the  health  as  well  as  the  form.  I  have  been  asked 
by  gentlemen  who  wear  belts  if  I  approve  of  them? 
I  have  asked  them  in  my  turn  for  what  purpose 
they  used  them  ?  The  answer  was,  "  Don't  you  see 
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I  am  getting  so  lusty."  Now  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  gentlemen 
so  disposed  to  work  a  little  harder,  or  to  use 
more  exercise,  and  not  to  indulge  too  much  in  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
embonpoint  which  might  in  future  be  a  trouble- 
some companion  to  them.  I  might  now  speak  of 
stays  or  corsets  ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to 
young  ladies,  I  shall  advert  to  them  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  latter. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  not  allow  the 
subject  of  diet  to  pass  without  notice.  Iam  aware 
that  this  is  a  delicate  one,  yet  I  trust  its  importance 
will  excuse  the  freedom  of  my  remarks  upon  it. 
In  the  first  place,  children  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  wholesome  food  in  order  to  favour 
their  growth,  which  is  the  chief  function  of  that 
age,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  to  let  them 
exceed  a  reasonable  quantity  ;  for  when  they  meet 
with  an  unusually  palatable  dish,  not  thinking  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  stomach,  they  are  apt  to 
overload  it,  and  consequently  to  go  beyond  its 
power,  thereby  running  the  risk  of  injuring  them- 
selves. I  would  supply  them  with  food  as  often 
as  they  may  desire ;  for  hunger  at  their  age 
(that  is,  between  7  and  16),  is  more  acute  and 
frequent  than  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

As  to  drink,  nothing  but  weak  liquids  will  be 
required  ;  stimulus  is  naturally  strong  in  them,  so 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  give  them  any  thing 
capable  of  producing  it ;  wine  in  this  country  con- 
tains too  much  alcohol  to  be  given  in  safety  without 
being  diluted;  all  spiritous  liquors  should  be 
interdicted.  Experience  proves  that  plain  food 
is  generally  the  best ;   the  strong  and  healthy 
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rustic  seldom  knows  or  cares  for  any  other,  as 
owing  to  his  constant  bodily  exertions  he  never 
loses  his  relish  for  it.  Besides,  how  much  to  be 
preferred  is  the  situation  of  that  man,  who,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  physical  or  mental  powers,  is 
never  precluded  (owing  to  the  paucity  of  his  wants) 
from  satisfying  them,  lo  that  of  the  pampered 
epicure,  who,  if  fortune  should  cease  to  smile,  sees 
himself  perhaps  totally  bereft  of  that  which  he  had 
unfortunately  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  as 
a  necessary  portion,  if  not  the  end  and  object  of  his 
existence  1  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Creator 
assuredly  are  not  less  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

I  shall  now  venture  upon  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  the  Physical  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  in 
the  hope  of  directing  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  the  charge  of  them  is  confided,  to  a  con- 
;  sideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
i  judicious  course  of  treatment,  both  in  the  preven- 
i  tion  and  cure  of  those  diseases  to  which,  from  their 
natural  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  a  variety  of 
other  causes,  they  are  more  particularly  exposed. 

It  is  almost  incredible  how  great  is  the  number 
of  deformed  young  ladies,  yet  I  confidently  assert 
that  it  chiefly  arises  from  the  neglect  of  parents 
or  guardians  in  confining  them  too  long  within 
doors  in  constrained  and  unnatural  postures.  Out 
of  20  cases  of  deformity,  19  result  from  want  of 
proper  exercise.  It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to 
debar  young  ladies  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  exer- 
cises as  young  men.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
so  doing;  some  say  that  decency  would  not 
permit  it,  others  that  their  frame  is  too  delicate  ; 
nothing  but  ignorance  can  make  them  come  to 
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such  a  conclusion.  We  have  all  been  created  for 
the  same  end  or  purpose  ;  so  that  what  is 
desirable  for  the  one,  is  likewise  so  for  the  other. 

Deformity  is  comparatively  a  rare  occurrence  in 
boys,  you  seldom  meet  with  a  crooked  lad  ;  but, 
alas !  how  much  more  frequent  is  it  in  young 
ladies.  They  are  kept  for  two  or  three  hours 
sitting  upon  a  form,  or  at  a  piano  forte,  where 
they  soon  get  tired  ;  then  this  leads  them  to  support 
their  heads  with  their  right  or  left  arm,  all  the 
muscles  of  the  spine  and  trunk  become  relaxed, 
and  after  they  feel  pain,  you  will  see  them  rise  and 
stretch  as  if  they  had  been  over-exerting  them- 
selves, and  you  will  often  hear  them  complain  of 
pain  in  their  backs. 

I  have  long  since  made  these  observations,  as 
they  are  part  of  my  profession,  and  do  not  fear 
contradiction.  In  support  of  my  observations,  I 
will  adduce  a  passage  from  the  Principles  of  Phy- 
siology, applied  to  the  preservation  of  health  by 
Doctor  Andrew  Combe,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

A  single  instance,  from  a  note  appended  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  to  an  excellent  treatise  on  Physical 
Education,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Bath,  will  suffice. 
After  copying  the  programme  of  a  boarding  school 
for  young  ladies,  which  exhibits  only  one  hour's 
exercise,  consisting  of  a  walk  arm  in  arm  on  the  high 
road,  and  that  only  when  the  weather  is  fine,  at  the 
particular  hour  allotted  to  it,  in  contrast  with  nine 
hours  at  school  or  tasks,  and  three  and  a  half  at 
optional  studies  or  work,  Dr.  Forbes  adds,  "  that 
the  practical  results  of  such  an  astounding  regimen 
are  by  no  means  overdrawn  in  the  preceding  pages, 
is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  following  fact,  a  lact 
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which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  may  be  verified  by 
the  inspection  of  thousands  of  boarding  schools  in 
this  country.  We  lately  visited  in  a  large  town,  a 
boarding  school  containing  forty  girls  ;  and  we 
learnt,  on  close  and  accurate  inquiry,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been  at  the  school 
two  years,  and  the  majority  had  been  as  long,  who 
was  not  more  or  less  crooked  !  Our  patient  was 
in  this  predicament,  and  we  could  perceive  (what 
all  may  perceive  who  meet  that  most  melancholy 
of  all  processions — a  boarding  school  of  young 
ladies  in  their  walk),  that  all  her  companions  were 
pallid,  sallow,  and  listless.  We  can  assert  on  the 
same  authority  of  personal  observation,  and  on  an 
extensive  scale,  that  scarcely  a  single  girl,  more 
especially  of  the  middle  classes,  that  has  been  at  a 
boarding  school  for  two  or  three  years,  returns 
home  with  unimpaired  health,  and  for  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  we  may  appeal  to  every  candid  father, 
whose  daughter  has  been  placed  in  this  situation." 

Dr.  Barlow  justly  remarks  that   the  superin- 
tendents of  such  schools  cannot  generally  be  blamed 
for  indifference  about  the  welfare  of  their  pupils; 
that  most  of  them  are  extremely  anxious  to  do  their 
utmost  to  improve  those  under  their  charge.  To 
the  last  remark  of  Dr.  Barlow,  1  beg  to  add  my 
own  testimony  ;  many  superintendents  of  schools 
know  the  importance  of  Physical  Education,  but 
are  often  prevented  by  the  parents  from  giving  it 
the  attention  it  demands.   In  many  instances  I  have 
been  told  by  schoolmasters  and  mistresses, that  they 
cannot  instruct  their  pupils  without  the  constant 
interference  of  the  parents.  They  are  consequently 
obliged  to  consult  them  before  they  can  take  any 
steps  calculated  to  benefit  those  under  their  care. 
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I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  to  make 
a  general  charge  ;  for  1  know  instances  of  the  con- 
trary. 1  have  seen  seminaries  of  young  ladies 
where  the  discipline  was  admirable,  but  then  the 
superintendents  were  absolute,  they  knew  their 
duty,  and  did  not  listen  to  the  over  anxious 
solicitations  of  mothers,  not,  however,  disregarding 
those  suggestions  which  might  further  their  im- 
provement, for  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
undertake  education  ought  to  be  so  far  capable  of 
it,  as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mortification  of 
constant  interference  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Young  ladies  may  care  very  little  about  the 
curvature  of  the  spine  as  long  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  its  consequences  ;  it  is  only  when  they  reach  a 
certain  age,  and  grow  desirous  of  mixing  in  society 
that  they  become  aware  of  their  unhappy  situation. 
They  are  not  a  little  disappointed,  consequently 
their  minds  soon  become  melancholy,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  deterioration  of  their  health  ; 
and  if  you  look  on  their  mournful  countenances, 
their  pale  faces,  and  perhaps  their  timidity,  you 
will  perceive,  what  must  be  in  silence  the  sorrow 
of  their  friends,  and  feel  a  thousand  pities  to  see 
persons  so  amiable,  and  minds  so  cultivated,  in 
such    circumstances.     They    seldom  venture  to 
move  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  another  lest 
they  should  be  observed,  and  it  is  in  vain  they 
would  endeavour  to  conceal  the  deformity  by 
artificial  means  ;  for  the  disease  is  so  common  that 
there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  be  capable  of 
detecting  it  in  the  deportment  when  walking. 

This  will  not  be  the  only  evil  arising  from  it; 
there  may  be  great  danger  awaiting  those  persons 
in  changing  their  state  of  life,  and  that  for  reasons 
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which  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  to  give  to  my 
present  audience,  but  of  which  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  of  great  utility  that  those  concerned 
should  be  acquainted  with,  otherwise  their  igno- 
rance might  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  loosing 
their  lives  ! 

As  I  have  before  alluded  to  both  sexes,  I  shall 
now  advert  to  the  mode  of  treatment  in  the  first 
curvature  of  the  spine.  The  most  gentle  exercises 
are  required  to  stop  its  progress,  and  they  ought 
particularly  to  be  applied  to  the  weakest  parts. 
After  having  done  so,  we  must  carefully  watch  the 
progress  of  our  patient,  and  if  warranted  to  go  on, 
we  should  direct  the  exercises  immediately  to 
the  muscles  affected. 

It  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know 
well  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  functions  of 
the  muscles,  so  that  every  one  who  undertakes 
Physical  Education  ought  to  be  properly  acquain- 
ted with  the  mechanism  of  our  apparatus  of 
locomotion,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  exercises 
according  to  the  function  of  the  different  muscles. 
On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the 
Orthopidus  and  Gymnasia, with  few  exceptions,  are 
superintended  by  medical  men,  and  I  hope  that 
before  long  they  will  be  so  likewise  in  this  country. 
Parents  ought  to  be  very  cautious  not  to  entrust 
their  children  to  persons  ignorant  of  these  general 
principles,  but  a  professional  man  will  soon  dis- 
cover how  the  child  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
have  often  been  told  that  sergeants'  drilling  was  an 
excellent  mode  of  exercising.  I  think  so  too,  as 
far  as  it  is  suitably  applied  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  subjects  which  are  under  his  care 
are  men  that  have  neither  deformity  nor  disease, 
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for  they  are  inspected  by  the  surgeon  before  he 
allows  them  to  be  drilled,  so  that  it  will  be  very 
easy  to  teach  walking,  but  drilling  would  have  very 
little  effect  upon  deformity  or  diseases. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convey  to  you  an 
idea  of  the  different  exercises ;  they  are  best 
understood  by  seeing  them.  The  famousDupuytren 
invented,  for  the  cure  of  deformity  of  the  spine,  a 
machine  corresponding  to  the  parallel  bars  of  our 
Gymnasia  ;  these  bars  are  the  best,  inasmuch  as 
we  can  vary  the  exercises  as  required,  and  when 
judiciously  applied  they  will  have  the  desired 
effect  if  resorted  to  in  time.  In  support  of  my 
observations,  I  shall  quote  an  extract  from  the 
London  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  of  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  delivered  at  the 
Universitv  of  London. 

"There  is  a  deformity  of  the  spine  arising  in  young 
persons  who  are  growing  with  too  great  rapidity, 
especially  in  females,  which  doesnot  depend  on  any 
disorder  of  the  bones  analogous  to  rickets,  but  on 
the  circumstance  of  such  individuals  not  exercising 
their  muscles  on  their  being  prevented  from  taking 
the  free  and  unconstrained  position  and  exercises 
most  agreeable  to  nature.  Under  such  disadvan- 
tages the  spine  becomes  deformed  without  any 
imperfection  in  the  texture  or  development  of  the 
bones,  and  consequently  there  is  no  ricketty  disease 
of  them.  When  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  has 
arisen  from  such  cause,  is  not  so  considerable,  and 
the  growth  of  the  individual  is  not  yet  completed, 
the  deformity  may  be  removed  by  letting  all  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  be  daily  exercised  in  a  free, 
regular,  and  uniform  manner,  so  as  not  to  suffer 
one  set  to  be  put  more  into  action  than  another.  It 
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is  on  these  principles  that  gymnastic  fetes  and 
manoeuvres  become  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  deformities  of  the  spine,  which  are 
so  common  in  girls  during  their  growth." 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  compound  curvature, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which  is 
of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the  first,  the  origin 
of  which  is  attributed  to  different  causes  ;  you 
will  meet  with  many  cases  in  very  young 
persons.  If  you  inquire  of  the  parents  respect- 
ing the  child,  the  answer  will  be  generally 
that  he  has  been,  or  he  is  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  has  been  confined  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  In  that  case  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  disease,  but  you  will  often  detect  a 
curvature  when  the  person  has  not  suffered  any 
serious  illness  ;  the  parents  do  not  take  the  proper 
caution  at  that  stage,  hoping  it  will  get  better  with 
the  growth  of  the  child — the  malady  extends 
insensibly  till  it  arrives  at  a  certain  period,  when 
it  takes  a  serious  turn,  and  from  a  single  curvature 
passes  to  a  double  one  ;  whereas  had  they  had 
recourse  to  the  proper  means  in  time  they  would 
have  prevented  the  evil ;  but  the  most  dangerous 
cases  I  have  met  with  are  always  in  persons 
predisposed  to  scrofula,  which  will  account  for  their 
weakness  and  debility.  You  are  aware  that  when 
the  spinal  column  is  out  of  its  proper  position, 
several  vessels  will  be  deprived  of  their  functions, 
the  parts  effected  will  loose  their  energy,  and 
debility  will  soon  follow. 

No  deviation  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine 
could  take  place  without  affecting  the  situation  of 
the  ribs,  of  the  sternum,  or  chest ;  a  pressure  upon 
the  sternum  itself  might  even  be  the  primary  cause 
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of  a  deformity  of  the  spine,  so  a  compound  curva- 
ture is  also  accompanied  by  a  deformity  of  the 
chest ;  in  this  case  we  have  a  double  cause  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  health,  the  one  will  act  upon 
the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  ;  the  other  upon 
the  organs  of  respiration  ;  hence  the  one  will  pro- 
duce weakness  and  debility,  the  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs. 

The  consequences  of  such  deviation  from  nature, 
it  is  evident,  must  be  injurious.  I  will  not  enter  here 
into  their  details,  but  I  would  warn  parents  who 
have  children  in  that  situation  to  take  early  steps 
to  prevent  any  further  mischief.  The  successful 
treatment  of  such  curvature  must  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  upon  the  method  employed.  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  my  method. 

In  manv  cases  the  curvature  is  attended  with 
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debility,  the  patient  may  be  weaker  in  some  parts 
than  in  others  ;  it  will  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  aware  of  all.  I  am  soon  able  to 
discover  the  parts  which  will  require  my  first 
attention,  by  ordering  him  to  go  through  certain 
exercises,  by  which  I  can  find  out  where  the 
deficiency  of  strength  lies.  After  I  am  master  of 
the  condition  of  my  pupil,  I  make  him  do  the 
preliminary  exercises,  which  are  very  gentle  ;  thus 
I  prepare  the  muscles  for  development  without 
distressing  him  too  much  :  tepid  shower  baths  will 
be  very  serviceable,  of  which  you  may  change  the 
temperature  according  to  his  improvement.  I 
generally  find  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks 
he  has  so  increased  in  strength  and  health,  that  I 
am  warranted  to  increase  gradually  the  exercises.  I 
generally  direct  the  first  exercises  on  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders,  because  the  other  parts 
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of  the  body  depend  greatly  upon  their  strength 
and  capabilities  for  exercise.  1  pass  afterwards  to 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  are  easily  improved 
by  a  rowing  machine ;  by  that  exercise  the  abdo- 
men will  also  be  fortified.  Then  my  attention  is 
directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  which  exer- 
cises are  most  successfully  performed  by  a  peculiar 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Huguenin,  which  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pupil. 
I  next  proceed  with  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the 
column  of  the  spine,  which  is  done  by  exercises 
on  parallel  and  horizontal  bars.  My  pupils  having 
gone  through  these  exercises,  I  can  put  them 
without  danger  in  more  complicated  ones,  so  as  to 
call  every  muscle  into  action ;  by  these  means  I 
do  not  leave  any  part  without  being  strengthened, 
and  when  the  exercises  have  been  judiciously 
directed  proportionably  to  their  strength,  I  have 
always  seen  the  greatest  benefit  result  from  them. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  mode  of  treating 
the  single  and  double  curvature  of  the  spine,  I 
would  not,  however,  tell  you  that  all  cases  are  capa- 
ble of  cure,  for  then  I  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
classed  with  the  celebrated  quacks,  who  would 
almost  pretend  to  raise  the  dead. 

When  callus  has  been  formed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  cause  its  absorption  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
stop  its  progress,  and  if  we  can  do  that,  we  have 
accomplished  much.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  have  been  successful  in  remedying,  in  a  great 
degree,  these  defects  of  the  spine,  and  restoring 
the  patient  to  perfect  health. 

Dr.  Bell,  of  Dublin,  in  his  certificate  to  my 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Monsieur  Huguenin,  Pro- 
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feasor  of  Gymnastics,  says,  "several  cases  of 
distortions,  contractions, and  partial  weakness,  have 
been  successfully  treated,  (without  doubt  few  are 
so  hopeless  as  not  to  be  relieved)  by  appropriate 
exercises  skilfully  directed." 

Thus  the  Gymnastic  Exercises  present  to  us  a 
rational  and  agreeable  substitute  for  the  unscientific 
and  often  cruel  mechanical  apparatus  which  have 
been  in  use  for  the  removal  of  distortions,  but 
which  too  frequently  increase  the  evil  they  are 
intended  to  remedy.  I  shall  lay  before  you  a 
diagram  of  a  patient,  taken  from  the  Atlas  of 
Professor  Delpish,  Surgeon  to  the  King  of 
France. 

The  first  diagram  represents  the  single  curvature 
on  the  right,  comprising  all  the  region  of  the 
vertical  column  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health ;  you  will  remark  the 
curvature  is  contained  all  along  the  column  of  the 
spine  to  the  8th  or  9th  vertebra,  where  the  disease 
exists. 

The  second  diagram  is  from  the  same  person, 
taken  after  his  cure.  You  will  perceive  their 
great  difference  ;  he  has  not  only  improved  his 
muscular  power,  but  has  been  restored  to  perfect 
health.  The  mother  of  the  child  went  to  Geneva, 
and  consulted  Dr.  Mayor,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, who  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with 
the  great  success  of  Mr.  Delpish  in  that  case,  and 
recommended  her  to  continue  the  Orthopedic  and 
Gymnastic  Exercises. 

1  will,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  direct  your 
attention  to  the  mode  of  dressing  in  young  ladies, 
in  doing  so  they  must  not  think  for  a  moment  I 
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am  going  to  interfere  with  their  toilette.  I  wish 
merely  to  point  out  the  harm  they  may  do  them- 
selves with  stays  and  corsets. 

The  abdominal,  lumbar,  and  dorsal  muscles, 
require  to  be  left  as  free  as  possible,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  viscera  ;  they  have,  com- 
paratively, a  great  deal  less  motion  than  those 
of  the  extremities,  but  if  confined  with  corsets 
you  will  prevent  their  proper  action ;  and 
further,  you  will  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  consequently  the  proper  growth  of  the  body. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  such  undue  compression  than 
the  examination  of  those  who  have  been  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  a  tight-laced  corset ;  the  muscles 
appear  pale,  flaccid,  and  atrophied,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  firm,  ruddy,  and  well-developed 
appearance  of  those  which  have  sustained  no  such 
artificial  confinement ;  add  to  this  the  depression 
of  the  hypochondria,  the  g&ie  and  cmbarras  of  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  the  ascending  arch  of  the 
colon.  The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  the  great  extent  of  the  mischief  thus 
produced. 

A  gentleman,  of  considerable  experience  as  an 
anatomist,  has  informed  me,  that  upon  examining 
the  body  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Leblanc,  a  young 
French  milliner,  remarkable  for  the  fairy-like 
petitesse  of  her  taille,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  an 
early  victim  of  consumption,  he  found  that  those 
portions  of  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  muscles, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  highly-strained 
pressure  of  the  corset  during  life,  were  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  and  flaccid  cellular 
tissue,  faintly  sheeted  with  muscular  fibres,  and 
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that  the  lace  preserved  several  well-marked  traces 
of  the  long  continued  pressure  of  the  ribs. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  in  many  cases  of 
spinal  curvature  the  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to 
that  mode  of  dressing.  Corsets  are,  however, 
beneficial  in  some  cases  where  there  is  great  weak- 
ness and  disease  of  the  spine,  but  I  cannot  see  any 
necessity  for  them  in  growing  young  ladies. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, says,  "it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  all  tight  dressing  is  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  extent  and  variety  of  exercises  which  have 
been  recommended,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
discarded."  The  idea  that  young  females  require 
stays  as  a  means  of  support,  is  admitted  by  all 
medical  men  to  be  most  erroneous  ;  such  mecha- 
nical restraint  to  the  free  motions  of  the  trunk  of 
growing  females  is  productive  of  much  evil  and 
frequent  deformity. 

If  girls  were  strengthened  by  the  various  means 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  which 
nature  points  out  to  us  as  the  best,  such  artificial 
support  would  not  be  necessary  before  maturity, 
and  even  then  would  be  scarcely  wanted.  The 
danger  will  certainly  be  less  to  a  grown  up  person 
who  wears  them,  but  it  often  happens  they  lace 
themselves  so  tight  as  to  impede  respiration,  not 
being  able  to  take  any  exercise  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  in  that  case  they  must  be  very  hurtful. 
About  twelve  months  ago  I  saw  a  fatal  instance  in 
a  young  lady,  at  Lisburn,  near  Belfast;  she  was 
at  a  ball,  where  she  had  freely  enjoyed  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  night ;  she  was  confined  in  a  tight 
corset  which  impeded  the  quickened  circulation 
of  the  blood  brought  on  by  the  exercise  of  dancing ; 
she  broke  a  blood  vessel,  and  died  almost  instantly. 
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In  leaving  this  subject  I  shall  pass  to  the  pre- 
disposition to  consumption  and  scrofula,  which  are 
very  prevalent,  and  which  do  not  require  less 
attention  than  those  diseases  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.   So  many  able  writers  have  dwelt  on  this 
subject,  that  there  remains  very  little  for  me  to 
observe,  the  causes  having  been  fully  explained,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  go  into  their  de- 
tails, I  shall  therefore  be  brief  in  my  remarks. 
Consumption  is  often  hereditary  in  young  persons, 
in  others  it  is  caused  by  the  want  of  proper  care, 
nourishment,  or  by  long  confinement,   but  the 
causes  are  immaterial ;  we  have  only  to  lament 
the  existing  disease,  for  it  is  equally  bad  in  either 
case.  Its  diagnosis  is  easily  observed  in  a  delicate 
weak   person  with  a  pale   face,    glazed  eyes, 
and  difficult  respiration  ;  in  that  state  there  are 
well-grounded  fears  of  a  predisposition  of  the 
lungs  to  tubercles.    You  know  that  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is  in  the  lungs,  which  in  this  tempera- 
ment are  compressed  by  a  narrow  and  flat  chest. 
This  confinement  prevents  a  full  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  which  are  thus  hindered  from  receiving  a 
'sufficient  quantity  of  air,  consequently  the  blood  is 
imperfectly  supplied  with  atmospheric  gas,  which 
Is  the  chief  support  of  life,  and  a  deterioration  of 
ill  the  organs,  and  of  the  lungs  in  particular, 
ensues.    Common  sense  here  tells  us,  that  by 
leveloping  the  pectoral  muscles  and  expanding 
>he  chest,  we  shall  give  the  requisite  freedom  to 
he  organs  of  respiration,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
Perform  their  functions  without  difficulty.  This, 
»owever,  is  attained  more  successfully  at  an  early 
"eriod  of  life,  when  the  growth  is  in  our  favour, 
before,  however,  I  give  you  my  views  on  the 
"hject,  I  will  again  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke. 
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Dr.  Autenrieth,  of  Tubingen,  according  to  Sir 
Alexander  Critchton,  first  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  improving  the  narrow  and  contracted  chest 
by  deep  and  frequent  inspirations  ;  he  advised  his 
patients  to  place  their  hands  upon  some  solid  sup- 
port, and  to  exercise  themselves  by  taking  repeated 
deep  inspirations,  but  cautioned  them  against 
carrying  this  so  far  as  to  produce  pain. 

Dr.  Clarke  says — f*  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  the  full  expansion  of  the  chest, 
desiring  young  persons,  while  standing,  to  throw 
the  arms  and  shoulders  back,  and  while  in  this 
position  to  inhale  slowly  as  much  air  as  they  can ; 
when  it  can  be  done  in  open  air  it  is  most 
desirable. 

44  The  use  of  dumb  bells  and  similar  modes  of 
exercising  the  arms  are  also  eminently  useful  in 
obtaining  the  important  object  we  have  in  view — 
the  full  development  of  the  chest  and  upper 
extremities." 

Dr.  Clarke  further  says — "  Of  the  various  modes 
of  exercising  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  upper 
extremities,  the  method  which  is  employed  in  the 
army  appears  to  me  the  best ;  it  is  called  the  club 
exercise  ;  the  clubs  vary  in  weight  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  individual  who  is  to  use  them: 
the  person  standing  upright  with  a  club  in  each 
hand,  passes  them  alternately  over  the  head  and 
round  the  shoulders  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  call 
into  successive  or  combined  action  the  whole 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  trunk.    This  mode  of 
exercise  is  admirably  well  suited  for  an  in-door 
exercise  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes;  it  is 
especially  useful  to  girls  who,  without  some  arti- 
ficial exercises  of  this  kind,  rarely  have  the  muscles 
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of  the  chest  and  back  sufficiently  called  into 
action  ;  the  daily  use  of  these  clubs  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  proper  development  of  the  chest, 
and  to  give  a  straight  back  and  good  figure,  than 
all  the  lessons  of  the  dancing  master." 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  Gymnasium,  and 
has  seen  the  pupils  go  through  their  exercises,  will 
have  remarked,  that  they  are  all  practised  in  a 
regular  method  ;  the  variation  of  preliminary  exer- 
cises is  still  further  complicated,  but  if  Dr.  Clarke 
confines  himself  to  these  exercises,  I  must  be  ex- 
cused telling  him  he  will  not  derive  from  them  the 
benefit  he  anticipates  ;  they  are  only  preparatory 
ones  to  those  by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
develope  in  a  sure  and  safe  way  the  pectoral 
muscles  ;  the  intercostal  muscles  require  more 
exertion  than  can  be  derived  from  the  clubs  ;  for 
these  assertions  I  would  appeal  to  the  pupils  who 
have  been  under  my  care,  if  they  would  have  made 
any  considerable  progress  by  confining  themselves 
to  these.  It  is  of  no  use  to  stop  half  way;  if  you 
do  not  give  great  elasticity  to  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles and  sternum,  so  that  they  may  easily  expand 
on  inspiration,  and  thereby  receive  the  sufficient 
quantity  of  air,  we  do  very  little.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  after  an  accurate 
admeasurement  of  the  chest  of  my  pupils  most  of 
them  had  increased  between  four  and  six  inches 
during  six  months'  practice. 

The  exercises  would  be  perhaps  objected  to  by 
1  some  through  fear  of  danger;  my   answer  is, 
s  that  if  they  be  properly  conducted  there  is  none! 
I  never  yet  met  with  any  accident  during  eight 
years  of  experience.    These  fears  exist  only&in 
the  minds  of  persons  who  have  not  a  correct  idea 
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of  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  to  be  on  his 
guard,  and  the  pupil  who  will  submit  to  his  advice 
will  be  secure  from  accident. 

They  have  been  further  objected  to  by  a  physi- 
cian of  Bristol,  on  account  of  their  quickening 
the  pulse!  Every  one  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  when  it  is  given  to  the  public  it 
becomes  public  property,  so  in  adverting  to  it  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  trespassing.  The 
gentleman  I  think  must  have  expressed  his  opinion 
without  due  reflection,  or  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  him  some  plausible  reason  why  the 
raising  of  the  pulse  by  gymnastic  exercises  would 
be  injurious,  for  upon  the  same  principle  he  ought 
to  object  to  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  produced 
by  the  most  ordinary  exertion,  since  it  must  be 
known  to  every  one,  that  no  muscular  effort  what- 
ever can  be  made  without  a  greater  or  less  eleva- 
tion of  the  pulse. 

If,  however,  such  doctrines  are  entertained  by 
individuals,  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  faculty  in 
general  for  their  verdict.  No  one  would  be  able 
to  move  without  danger.  The  mechanic  and  the 
labourer  would  become  the  victims  of  their  daily 
avocations  ;  but  particularly  it  is  well  known,  that 
those  who  use  regular  exercises  have  a  strong 
frame  and  enjoy  good  health.  Had  he  objected  to 
over  exertion,  which  would  procure  too  rapid  a 
rise  of  the  pulse,  1  would  most  readily  agree  with 
him,  for  every  one  knows  that  every  thing,  however 
excellent  in  itself,  ought  to  be  used  with  mode- 
ration, and  if  carried  to  excess  would  be  hurtful; 
we  must  moreover  remind  our  hearers,  that  too 
slow  a  circulation  is  quite  as  prejudicial  to  health 
as  an  unnaturally  accelerated  one. 
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Dr.  Clarke  having  adverted  to  the  exercises  of  the 
dancing  master,  I  shall  notice  them  as  they  make  part 
of  physical  education.  Every  one  who  frequents 
the  circles  of  good  society  ought  to  know  how  to 
dance,  as  it  is  useful  in  developing  the  extremities 
and  trunk.  A  young  person  in  good  health  may 
practice  it  with  advantage,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  persons  predisposed  to  consumption,  for  the 
following  reason : — No  exercises  ought  to  be 
directed  upon  the  lungs  before  the  chest  is  pro- 
perly expanded.  By  dancing  great  exertion  is 
made  upon  them,  so  that  if  the  sternum  do  not 
expand  properly,  you  may  be  sure  the  effect  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  health. 

Young  ladies  are  always  tied  up  in  corsets, 
which  prevents  the  expansion  of  the  chest;  more- 
over, the  practice  of  dancing  serves  as  an  excuse 
for  late  hours  and  in  over-heated  apartments, 
which  will  produce  too  profuse  a  perspiration  in  a 
delicate  person,  and  consequently  prove  injurious. 
Dancing,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  performed  at 
suitable  hours,  and  in  the  open  air  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  scrofulous  tempera- 
ment, and  when  I  say  that  no  such  cases  can  be 
successfully  treated  without  exercises,  I  do  not. 
fear  contradiction,  for  it  is  quite  evident  when  that 
great  debility  which  usually  attends  scrofula  exists, 
it  must  arise  from  a  deterioration  of  the  principal 
organs,  and  that  a  want  of  due  exercises,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  such 
derangement;  thus  if  we  examine  the  scrofulous 
person,  we  shall  soon  discover  how  inactive  are  the 
muscles.  This  is  dependent  on  their  impoverished 
nutrition,    for  the  stimulus  of  contraction  and 
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extension  being  diminished,  the  flow  of  the  fluids 
to  them  no  longer  takes  place,  and  thus  a  dimi- 
nished circulation  brings  on  a  diminished  nutrition, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  excellent 
Treatise  upon  Scrofula,  by  Richard  Carmichell,  of 
Dublin  : — "  1  have  the  strongest  evidence  for  be- 
lieving that  in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  these 
formidable  complaints  are,  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances,  induced  by  the  folly  of  attending  almost 
exclusively  in  the  education  of  youth  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mental,  at  the  expense  of  the 
muscular  powers.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  present  mode  of  education  is  calculated  to 
debilitate  the  frame  from  the  long  confinement 
children  are  obliged  to  endure  in  crowded  and 
badly-ventilated  rooms,  in  fact,  they  should  never 
be  confined  to  their  studies  more  than  two  hours 
at  a  time,  a  longer  period  can  scarcely  be  attended 
with  any  advantage  to  their  progress  in  knowledge, 
as  their  young  minds  are  incapable  of  a  more  con- 
tinued exertion;  and  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
indulge  themselves  frequently  in  recreation  and 
play,  they  will  only  remain  in  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal  inaction.  When  preparing  this  work  for 
the  press,  I  examined  the  various  public  schools  in 
this  city,  and  universally  found  that  scrofula  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  in  proportion  as  the  children 
were  detained  from  exercise.  The  most  striking 
instances  were  observed  in  Bethesda  and  in  St. 
Thomas's  parochial  schools,  where  the  children 
were  remarkably  well  attended  to  in  every  parti- 
cular, except  in  providing  (from  the  indispensable 
want  of  play  ground ),  for  the  means  of  due  exer- 
cise, which  is  almost  as  necessary  to  their  health 
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and  development  as  were  food  itself.  But  those 
who  are  born  of  delicate  parents,  and  may  be  said 
from  original  delicacy  of  constitution  to  be  dis- 
posed to  scrofula,  have  actually  no  chance  of 
enjoying  health,  except  they  form  constitutions 
for  themselves,  by  exercise  proportioned  to  the 
enfeebled  state  of  their  muscular  powers.  In  the 
public  schools  in  question,  it  was  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  their  respective  numbers  were  bodily 
affected  with  scrofula,  although  all  were  subject  to 
the  examination  of  medical  men  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  and  would  have  been  rejected  if  exhi- 
biting any  symptom  of  this  or  any  other  disease. 
How  want  of  due  exercise  acts  on  the  constitution 
in  promoting  these  formidable  complaints  has 
been  very  fully  considered.  But  I  shall  close 
these  observations  by  subjoining  my  unqualified 
approbation  of  Gymnastics,  which  if  generally 
adopted,  would  render  the  rising  generation 
remarkable  for  improvement  in  health,  strength, 
and  personal  appearance,  without  sacrifice  of  any 
legitimate  objects  of  mental  education." 

After  the  elaborate  researches  of  R.  Carmichell, 
I  feel  confident  in  announcing  my  views  on  the 
treatment  of  young  persons  predisposed  to  scro- 
fula ;  at  all  events  I  shall  retain  them  till  those 
who  are  opposed  to  them  shall  have  offered  to  the 
public  more  efficacious  ones.    Having  adverted  to 
the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  young  persons,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  by  the  medical  men,  that 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  Hygienic  treat- 
ment of  the  two  last  subjects,  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  the  indispensable  utility  of  exercises  to  restore 
health  and  prevent  diseases.    I  hope  I  shall  merit 
their  approbation  in  endeavouring  to  submit  to  the 
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consideration  of  parents  and  guardians  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  giving  an  early  physical  education 
to  their  children,  as  our  happiness  depends  so 
much  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  constitution, 
which  state  of  things  ought  to  be  established 
during  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
organs. 

Rousseau  tells  us,  the  grand  secret  of  education 
is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  and  that  of  the 
mind  should  be  so  continued  as  always  to  serve  as 
a  relaxation  from  each  other.  Having  said  so 
much  upon  young  people,  and  fearing  to  be 
tedious,  1  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  adult 
gentlemen  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits.  In 
many  instances  gentlemen  entering  the  world  have 
to  select  for  themselves  a  profession,  in  which 
perhaps  all  their  mental  powers  will  be  devoted  to 
the  desire  of  gaining  honours,  while  others  are 
placed  in  easy  circumstances,  and  give  themselves 
up  entirely  to  comfort  and  luxury,  imagining  that 
nature  has  reserved  them  for  these  pleasures  alone. 
Both  cases,  although  diametrically  opposed  in 
appearance,  in  reality  have  the  same  tendency  to 
pernicious  effects. 

In  the  first  case  (a  laudable  one)  their  mental 
exertion  will  surpass  their  muscular  powers,  which 
are  much  injured  by  the  long  inaction  they  are 
subjected  to,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  these  lux- 
uries cannot  be  enjoyed  with  impunity,  for  they 
are  generally  carried  too  far,  and  thus  we  have  a 
medium  to  preserve  in  whatever  station  of  life  we 
may  be  placed.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  studies 
ought  always  to  have  in  his  mind  that  his  mental 
efforts  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  vigour  of 
body  ;  and  the  man  of  leisure  ought  not  to  forget 
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that  the  happiness  of  his  condition  is  no  better 
secured  if  he  abuse  it.  The  object  of  both  should 
be  Mens  sana  in  Corpore  sano. 

We  daily  witness  instances  of  many  of  those 
gentlemen  attaining  by  sedentary  habits  or  good 
living  a  degree  of  embonpoint  very  unbecoming 
their  age.  You  must  not  imagine  that  those  cor- 
pulent persons  enjoy  very  good  health  ;  they  may 
do  so  for  a  time,  but  you  may  assure  yourselves, 
that  in  a  later  period,  and  that  not  a  distant  one, 
they  will  be  subject  to  many  infirmities.  One  of 
those  fat  indolent  epicures  went  to  consult  the 
celebrated  Abernethy,  complaining  to  him  that  he 
was  losing  his  appetite,  and  could  not  enjoy  his 
meals  as  he  did  formerly.  After  having  looked 
upon  him  without  giving  any  answer,  and  the 
patient  requiring  to  know  what  he  should  do  for 
his  complaint,  Abernethy,  in  his  peculiar  way,  told 
him  to  live  upon  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it! 

Providence  has  given  us  a  body,  with  a  mecha- 
nism requiring  to  be  put  in  frequent  motion,  in 
order  that  it  may  perform  the  functions  for  which 
it  is  intended  ;  if  we  neglect  this,  we  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  we  shall  have  to  blame  our- 
selves for  many  of  the  evils  which  we  may  be 
subject  to  hereafter.  The  first  duty  of  every  one 
is  to  look  after  his  own  preservation,  to  seek  for 
the  best  means  to  obtain  it,  and  to  arm  himself 
against  the  innumerable  dangers  he  is  daily  exposed 
to  at  every  period  of  his  life.  To  this  end  caution, 
presence  of  mind,  activity,  dexterity,  and  strength, 
will  be  his  best  safeguards.  To  acquire  all  these 
he  has  only  to  put  into  action  all  the  powers  which 
nature  has  endowed  him  with.  No  one  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  power  and  strength  he  posses- 
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ses  till  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  developing 
them.  We  are  sometimes  astonished  at  persons 
exhibiting  immense  strength  ;  we  should  be  less  so 
had  we  cultivated  our  own,  for  we  should  soon 
discover  the  chief  difference  to  be,  that  in  the  one 
case  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection,  whilst  in 
the  other  it  had  seldom  been  tried. 

Individuals  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  indolent  and  insignificant  amusements 
will  be  rarely  able  to  endure  the  rigour  of  a  severe 
climate,  whilst  the  robust  go  through  it  with  the 
greatest  facility,  without  experiencing  any  incon- 
venience, one  of  the  greatest  of  all  physical  enjoy- 
ments. We  are  not  to  be  compared  in  these 
particulars  to  the  ancients,  who  made  a  general 
rule  of  bringing  their  physical  strength  to  a.  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
which  made  them  so  formidable.  It  appears  there- 
fore we  have  degenerated  in  proportion  as  luxury 
has  spread  itself  amongst  us  ;  the  only  vestiges  of 
the  former  state  are  to  be  seen  in  nations  or  persons 
where  luxury  has  not  found  access.  The  most 
healthy  looking  are  to  be  met  with,  not  in  towns, 
but  in  villages  and  in  vallies,  where,  from  the  rising 
till  setting  sun,  they  are  engaged  in  their  daily 
vocations,  and  exempt  from  the  pernicious  effects 
of  sedentary  life. 

Persons  in  cities  who  cannot  have  the  advantage 
of  a  country  life  must  get  a  substitute  for  them, 
and  the  apparatus  of  a  Gymnasium  will  furnish 
them  amply.  Most  of  them  are  invented  by 
medical  men  on  the  continent,  and  after  due 
examination  have  been  approved  by  the  most  cele- 
brated practitioners  of  England.  The  first  person 
who  introduced  Gymnastics  into  England  was 
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Captain  Clias,  of  Berne,  who  came  over  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  establish  Gymnasia 
in  the  naval  and  military  schools  of  Greenwich, 
Chelsea,  Woolwich,  and  other  places.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  London  ;  the  first  progress  was  care- 
fully watched,  and  you  may  imagine  a  controversy 
soon  began,  for  you  know  Doctors  differ.  Aber- 
nethy,  Cooper,  Johnston,  Hunter,  and  Macgregor 
gave  their  approbation  ;  but  the  Lancet  and  some 
of  its  coadjutors  disapproved  of  them. 

Soon  after  Mr.  F.  Shaw  published  a  treatise  upon 
the  distortion  of  the  spine,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  their  good  effects.  He  says— "The  Gym- 
nastic exercises  practised  by  Mr.  Clias,  of  Berne, 
seem  to  be  well  calculated  to  assist  in  developing 
and  increasing  the  muscular  strength  of  boys  ;  his 
views  concerning  the  effects  of  exercises  appeared 
to  me  so  just,  that  soon  after  his  coming  to  this 
country,  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  who  imme- 
diately gave  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the 
good  effect  of  his  system  ;  and  has  since,  with 
great  liberality,  promoted  and  encouraged  his 
efforts.  How  far  the  boys  have  been  fitted  in  gene- 
ral health  by  exercise  may  be  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  of  several  hundred,  who  had  performed  them 
for  four  months  not  one  had,  during  that  time,  been 
in  the  hospital."  Since  then  Gymnasia  have  been 
established  in  every  large  town,  especially  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  school; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  become  more  gene- 
ral in  this  place  when  their  utility  is  better 
appreciated. 

In  thus  rapidly  sketching  the  comparative  effects 
of  air  and  exercise  on  the  one  hand,  and  indolence 
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and  confinement  on  the  other,  much  has  been  omit- 
ted and  many  details  suppressed,  which  the  brief 
limits  of  a  single  lecture  forbid  me  to  discuss.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  consult  the 
special  researches  of  Vogel,  Ramazzini,  his  com- 
mentator, Patissier,    and  lastly,   the  illustrious 
Tissot,  who,  to  acquirements  the  most  extensive 
and  profound,  displays  a  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
which  reflects  credit  upon  human  nature.  In 
their  admirable  writings,  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  simple  privation  of  air  and  exercise  are  first 
carefully  appreciated,  and  then  their  disastrous 
complications,  with  the  habitual  use  of  certain 
positions,  the  respiration  of  a  close  and  vitiated 
atmosphere ;  a  constitutional  predisposition  to- 
wards certain  hereditary  diseases,  such  as  Phthisis, 
Scrofula,  Gout,  Hypochondriasis,  the  influence 
of  peculiar  temperaments,  and  so  forth. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  descrip- 
tion thus  afforded  of  these  affections  ;  and  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  humanity  if  the  art  of  treating 
and  palliating  these  complaints  were  equally  well 
known  and  attended  to;  but  it  is  here  the  defir 
ciency  becomes  more  apparent. 

In  the  treatment  of  affections  of  a  chronic 
character,  marked  by  debility,  laxity  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  and  a  torpid  circulation,  writers  have 
mostly  contented  themselves  with  a  vague  and 
general  recommendation  of  exercise,  without,  how- 
ever, any  clear  exposition  either  of  the  class  of 
diseases  to  which  this  remedy  is  applicable ;  the 
relative  value  of  this  or  that  exercise  in  various 
forms  of  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  graduating  it 
according  to  the  strength  and  capabilities  of  the 
patient,  and  the  state  of  each  organ  in  particular. 
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Walking  or  riding  seem  the  exercises  generally 
indicated,  though  even  upon  the  comparative  value 
of  these  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails. 
A  writer,  fond  of  giving  an  aphoristic  form  to  his 
expressions,  assures  us,  that  "  the  road  to  health 
is  a  footpath."  But  Dr.  Heberden,  with  greater 
precision,  affirms  that  "walking  is  the  best  exercise 
to  maintain  a  health  that  is  robust,  and  riding  to 
recover  one  which  is  impaired."  And  the  great 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  horse  exercise,  that  he  declared, 
"  that  upon  considering  the  physical  constitution 
of  man,  he  believed  that  nature  had  intended  him 
rather  for  a  postilion  than  a  sedentary  man  of  let- 
ters.But  if  even  we  admit  this,  and  it  can  only 
be  done  with  extensive  limitations,  it  may  be 
urged  in  reply,  that  the  exercise  of  riding  is  not 
practicable  in  all  weather;  and  that  it  is  precisely 
to  that  class  of  persons  who  can  neither  afford  the 
time  or  expense,  that  Gymnastic  Exercise  is  cal- 
culated to  be  peculiarly  useful.  The  same  objec- 
tions may  be  partly  urged  against  walking,  with 
this  addition,  that  if  there  is  the  slightest  tendency 
to  hypochondriasis  or  melancholy,  this  depressing- 
state  of  mind  is  more  likely  to  be  aggravated  than 
alleviated  during  a  long  and  solitary  walk  ;  the 
even  motion  of  progression  is  not  sufficient  to 
attract  the  attention  or  afford  an  agreeable  abstrac- 
tion of  the  thoughts  ;  the  mind  reacts  upon  itself; 
the  patient  necessarily  broods  over  his  complaints, 
and  failing  to  meet  with  that  excitement  and  ab- 
straction upon  which  the  value  of  exercise  so 
materially  depends,  returns  from  his  fruitless  efforts 
more  exhausted  and  dispirited  than  before.  It  is 
here  that  the  value  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  become 
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so  striking  and  apparent ;  a  cheap  substitute  is 
thus  afforded  for  other  exercises,  accessible  at  all 
times  and  in  all  weather.  The  amount  of  labour  is 
easily  graduated  to  the  strength  and  capability  of 
each  patient ;  excitement  and  emulation  are  kept 
up  by  the  association  of  others  of  equal  strength, 
and_each  form  of  chronic  disease  receives  a  treat- 
ment at  once  pleasant,  appropriate,  and  successful. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  to  advert  to  another 
important  part  of  physical  education,  the  utility 
of  which  may  be  regarded  both  in  a  medical  point 
of  view,  and  as  conducive  to  our  self-preservation 
— I  allude  to  bathing  and  swimming.  Its  efficacy 
as  a  medical  remedy  is  too  notorious  to  make  it 
necessary  forme  to  say  any  thing  on  that  subject, 
I  will  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  art  of  swimming,  and  to  some  of 
the  advantages  consequent  upon  the  acquirement. 
It  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  arts  we 
can  possess,  for  it  places  us  in  a  new  element. 

It  was  the  pride  of  Lord  Byron  to  have  imitated 
Leander  in  swimming  across  the  Hellespont. 
Captain  Smith  also,  an  Englishman,  swam  across 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  from  Morges  to  Amphion,  and 
back,  without  stopping,  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles,  in  Stillwater,  which  is  certainly  the  greatest 
feat  in  swimming  I  ever  heard  of,  for  he  had  no  cur- 
rent in  his  favour,  and  being  fresh  water,  and  con- 
sequently less  buoyant,  the  exertion  was  the  more 
difficult.  I  myself  in  a  boyish  freak  attempted  the 
same  thing,  but  after  three  hours'  swimming,  felt 
myself  compelled  to  desist.  Such  experiments 
are  not  to  be  performed  without  risk,  but  it  is  well 
to  know  the  extent  of  one's  capabilities  previous  to 
being  placed  in  situations  where  we  may  be  com- 
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pelled  to  exercise  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  A  man 
who  has  acquired  the  art  of  swimming  may  boast  of 
at  all  times  possessing  the  means  of  saving  his  life, 
where  another  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  it. 

Many  persons  have  been  drowned  by  bathing  in 
places  where  they  thought  they  were  in  no  danger; 
had  they  had  the  least  idea  of  swimming  they 
might  have  saved  themselves.  It  is  very  improper 
for  such  persons  to  bathe  in  places  they  are  not 
well  acquainted  with,  for  by  an  accidental  slip  of 
the  foot  the  life  of  the  individual  may  be  at  once 
placed  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  besides  the 
current  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  persons  from  regaining  the  shore,  except 
by  swimming.  You  will  perceive  therefore  that 
the  luxury  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  bathing  is  in  a 
great  measure  denied  to  those  who  refuse  or  ne- 
glect tolearn  an  art  so  useful  in  itself,  so  pleasurable 
in  the  exercise,  and  one  also  of  such  easy  acquire- 
ment. We  ought  not  to  depend  unnecessarily 
upon  others  for  help  in  a  critical  moment,  but 
endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
being  able  to  give  assistance  when  required  to  do 
so;  and  the  peculiar  satisfaction  which  that  man 
must  feel  who  is  enabled, by  his  individual  exertions, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  will  be  readily 
understood  and  appreciated  by  every  one.  The  art 
of  swimming  is  so  easily  acquired  that  every  one 
of  almost  any  age  ought  to  endeavour  to  attain  it. 
In  putting  children  upon  their  guard  against  the 
danger  of  bathing,  you  must  not  frighten  them,  for 
they  are  naturally  very  timid,  and  are  seldom'put 
into  the  water  without  evincing  such  a  dread  of 
the  element  as  wholly  incapacitates  them  from 
exertion.  You  must  endeavour  to  explain  to  them 
now  they  can  float,  even  without  any  movement, 
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and  try  to  give  them  an  idea  of  striking  wirh  their 
feet  and  hands  together.  When  you  take  them  off 
their  feet  to  raise  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
you  must  support  the  head  to  prevent  it  from 
sinking,  for  if  you  allow  them  to  plunge  at  these 
first  trials,  they  will  swallow  the  water,  and  soon 
be  disgusted  with  bathing.  I  have  seen  many 
persons  accompany  children  to  bathing-places,  and, 
after  having  undressed  them,  throw  them  into  the 
water,  and  take  them  out  without  giving  them  the 
least  notion  of  swimming.  They  may  bathe  for 
years  in  that  way  without  being  ever  able  to  learn 
to  swim.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  opulent 
city  like  Bristol  has  no  Swimming  School. 

I  have  thus  hastily,  and  I  am  aware  most  imper- 
fectly, noticed  some  of  the  principal  points  in 
Physical  Education,   and  those  connected  with 
Gymnastic  Exercises  in  particular  ;  and  though 
the  practice  of  them  in  this  country  is  as  yet  but 
very  limited,  still  I  hope,  that  when  the  Bill,  which 
has  already  been  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
shall  be  again  introduced,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  "for  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
Public  Walks,  Baths,  and  places  of  healthy  re- 
creation  and  amusement  in  the  open  air,"  on  the 
plan  of  the  Continental  Gymnasia,  the  public  will 
then  be  in  possession  of  more  suitable  means  than 
can  of  course  be  now  afforded  by  any  private 
establishment.    Then  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
exercises,  so  conducive  to  health  and  amusement, 
will  be  of  universal  adoption.  In  concluding  these 
remarks,  I  have  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  to  the 
Company  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  by 
their  presence.  

*  Printed  at  the  Bristol  Mirror  Office  by  John  Taylor. 


